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Faculty approves core curriculum proposal 


by George Cordes Jr. 

and Randy Walker 

The college’s proposal to 
create a more “‘liberal’’ core cur- 
riculum was overwhelmingly 
approved by the St. Michael’s 
faculty in December, and is ex- 
pected to pass the college 
Board of Trustees when they 
meet in February. 

e proposal, which passed 
61-21 when faculty mail-in 
ballots were counted on Dec. 
12, advances now to the Educa- 
tion Policy Committee of the 
trustees board. Dr. Ronald Pro- 
vost, vice president for 
academic affairs, ‘‘anticipates”’ 
that the committee will recom- 
mend that the proposal be ap- 
proved. 

If the trustees pass’ the 
change on Feb. 13 the college 
will implement the altered 
distribution requirements in 
1982 for the 


by Jacqueline Smith 

President Edward L. Henry 
has agreed to release $25,000 
for structural and collections 
improvements at Durick 
Library, according to Ronald 
Provost, vice president for 
acedemic afieirs. The budget 


- boost was announced last week, 


after reports received from a 
library consultant and a New 
England reaccreditation team 
confirmed recommendations 
made previously by faculty, 
students and library officials 
about the overcrowded library. 

According to library director 
Joseph Popecki, $15,000 is ear- 
marked for additional shelving 
and 120 new study carrels. The 
carrel tops, which will replace 
80 open tables, should provide 
for more effective seating and 
improved privacy, the director 
said. “‘The object is to minimize 
the noise and visual disturb- 
ances due to 300 to 500 people 


Saint Michael's College - 


freshman class only. Provost © 


- believes that the ‘‘overwhelm- 
ing support” shown by the 
faculty for the proposal will 
speed approval by the trustees. 

The Defender erroneously 
reported last week that the 
faculty had not yet voted on the 
measure. Faculty members 
were informed of the ballot 
count before returning for the 
spring semester. 

“We discussed it. We agreed 
and disagreed. Finally, we put 
it out to a vote,” Provost, an ex- 
officio member of the Faculty 
Assembly, said. The ballots 
were distributed and counted 
through his office by Provost 
and Dr. Edward Murphy, 
moderator of the assembly. 

Provost, who ‘‘works very 
closely with the faculty Cur- 
riculum Committee,” backed 
the proposal and-was not sur- 
prised by the vote. Committee 
chairman Dr. Frederick Maher, 


Winooski, 
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in the library at one time,” 
said. The carrels are aaa 
within the next one or two 
months. 

The remaining $10,000 is 
slated for the purchase of books 
and other library materials. 
This amount will be divided 

_evenly between the graduate 
-and undergraduate programs. 

“T could easily spend $5,000 
(for books) in each of 12 depart- 
ments and not waste any of it,” 
Popecki said. Because inflation 
has pushed the cost of books up 
twice as fast as the library’s 
budget, book purchases have 
declined in the past eight years. 

Popecki said that $10,000 is 
not much when buying books, 
but it is an important starting 
point for the remedial changes 
being- made at Durick. The 
money will be plugged into 
those academic areas that are 
weakest in terms of library 
resources. He cited education 
and Middle Eastern history as 


A splendid winter sunset sifhouettes the University of Vermont campus as viewed from Afumni hall. 
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pointed out that the 61 ‘“‘yes”’ 
votes represent an absolute ma- 
jority. 

“Even if all 20 of the faculty 
members who did not return 
their secret ballots by the Dec. 
12 deadline had voted no, the 
new curriculum still would have 
passed handsomely,’’ Maher 
said. 

The mailing of secret ballots 
to faculty members is a tradi- 
tional way of dealing with 

“momentous matters,’’ said 
Maher, adding that the process 
is employed about four times a 
year. 

Murphy said the faculty will 
meet again in the third week of 
February. 

Although the proposal in- 
dicates that three or four poten- 
tial courses in each requirement 
category will be listed for 
students to select from specific 
classes have yet to be determin- 
ed, Maher said. ‘‘Most of them 








Henry boosts library budget 


two possible subject areas. 

The results from library 
surveys sent out last semester 
have not yet been tabulated, 
but will probably be considered 
by the Library Committee in 
determining where money 
should be spent. Popecki said 
that all materials “nust be 
ordered, received and paid for 

cont. on page 2 


will be introductory in nature,” 
he said. 

A remedial writing skills 
course is also being considered 
under the current proposal as a 
means of raising basic skills to 
the college level, Maher explain- 








ed. ‘‘The course would rank a 
notch below the current college 
writing course available from 
the English department,’’ he 

said. 
English professor, Dr. John 
cont. on page 9 


Bob Toner arches gracefully in the air while competing in a Jan. 14 
swimming meet against Middlebury. SMC took Middlebury 65-46. 
Ths felloying day the men’s team traveled to Norwich University to 
extend its winning streak to 4-1..(David Walsh Photo) 





NEASC accredits SMC despite criticisms 


by Georges Cordes, Jr. 

A team of educators which 
evaluated St. Michael’s College 
last spring suggested a 
reorganization of the Board of 
Trustees, development of the 
faculty, additional financial 
support for Durick Library and 
“long-range planning” concern- 
ing enrollment in a report sent 
to President Edward L. Henry. 

The report prompted the 
Commission on Institutions of 





(David Walsh Photo) 
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Higher Education to recom- 
mend the ‘continuing ac- 
creditation” of the college by 
the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges, Inc. of 
Burlington, Mass. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the 
NEASC approved the 10-year 
reaccreditation of the college on 
Dec. 4. 

The evaluation team, which 
visited the campus April 13-16, 
1980 stated that Edmundite 
Superior General Edward L. 
Leary’s position as ex-officio 
chairman of the trustee board 
“represents a potential conflict 
of interest,” and suggested the 
position be elected by members 
of the board. 

The roles of the chairman and 


the president, the team sug: 
gested, ‘‘need refinement’ to 
define more clearly the authori- 
ty of each, and non-faculty 
members of the Society of St. 
Edmund should replace four 
Edmundite faculty on the 
board to avoid another ‘‘con- 
flict of interest.’ 

The team, which based its 
suggestions upon a two-year 
self-study by the college, as well 
as interviews and observations 
made while on campus, found 
the faculty “very dedicated” 
but lacking in balance by age 
and sex. 

“The team expressed some 
concern,” the report stated, 
“that 66 percent of the faculty 

cont. on page 9 


GA discusses Serra, 
calendar, spring weekend 


by Fran Dwyer 

In its first meeting of the spr- 
ing semester, The General 
Assembly announced a 
response to the resignation of 
Sister Jeanette Serra, and 
discussed Winter and Spring 
weekends, as well as the 
possibility of changing the 
schedule for spring semester 
next year. 

In regard to the investigation 
of Serra’s resignation, Dwyer 
said that a letter written by the 
executive committee will be 
sent to Rev. Tom Hoar, Rev. 


Mike Cronogue, and President 


Edward L. Henry. The letter 
will convey their uneasiness 
over the matter, with the hope 


that any future situations will 
be handled more directly on all 
counts, and there will be less 
confusion, said Dwyer. 

Winter weekend has been 
changed from February 20-21 
to February 6-7. Smuggler’s 
Notch cancelled the St. 
Michael’s reservation, said Tom 
Malone. Social Committee 
chairman, “‘leaving us to either 
reschedule the date or find 
another place to have it. The 
theme is ‘‘Keep it Wild,” 
Malone said. 

Malone announced a snow 
sculpture as a new addition to 
the weekend. There will be an 
entrance fee, with a maximum 
of ten teams. The top three 

cont. on page 10 
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Computer terminal to aid nT offices. 


by Randy Walker 

Two IBM computer termi- 
nals costing about $4,000 each 
should help ensure a Happy 
New Year for Director of Hous- 
ing Thomas Cullen and Director 
of Development James Kraus. 
Final installation of the new 
equipment last Friday now 
allows the two administrators 
direct access to the college's 
central computer in Jemery 
Hall. 

“Before last Friday, making 
an entry in the computer en- 
tailed writing up the informa- 
tion formally on Standard 
Register data sheets and walk- 
ing them over to the computer 
center,’ Kraus said. The sheets 
were very expensive and ‘‘with 
the center serving other cam- 
pus offices simultaneously, it 
sometimes took several days 
before our information could be 
processed,’ Kraus explained. 

Now updated alumni, parent 
and student addresses, phone 
numbers, contribution records 
and other data can be “‘plugged 
directly into the computer” by 
use of the terminal in Kraus’s 
office. 

“Tt's going to be eliminating 
a lot of tedius, manual record- 
keeping,” he said. 

The terminal in Prevel Hall 
will service the development, 
alumni and public information 
offices. Personnel in the devel- 
opment and housing offices are 
currently training to program 
the computer, but most of the 
equipment’s basic functions 
have already been mastered by 
the two administrators. 

“Preparing freshman room 
lists used to take at least the 
first two weeks in August,” 
Cullen said, ‘‘but now. you're 
talking about a couple of day’s 
work."' The terminal’s 21 
vertical-inch visual display 
identifies students by identifi- 
cation number, name or campus 
address. An error function 
points out rooms with too few 
or too many occupants, mis- 
typed ID numbers, and non- 
existent rooms mistakenly 
assigned, Cullen explained. 

“The thing can be program- 
med to isolate privileged hous- 
ing for assignment randomly to 
senior students, to identify 
problem damage areas on cam- 
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pus, or for virtually any other 
purpose you could possibly 
dream up,”’ he said. Although 
room draw will remain a hassle 
for the 95 percent of students 
that will change rooms this spr- 
ing, the process will be con- 
siderably simplified ad- 
ministratively. 

Room changes can be official- 
ly recorded almost simultane- 
ously with the student’s deci- 
sions to move. 

Although five campus offices 
now enjoy the advantages of 
direct computer access (the ad- 
missions, treasurer’s and 
registrar's offices were con- 
nected in 1980), only the com- 
puter center can produce a 
printed record of data (hard 
copy). But before terminals 
were installed, orders for hard 
copy were commonly delayed 
by a week or more due to the in- 
credible volume of work han- 
dled exclusively by computer 
center personnel. 

The terminals are equipped 
with a hard-copy order function 
which allows same-day pickup 
in the computer center. 

‘We believe all chief adminis- 
trative offices (except financial 
aid) may now be served effec- 
tively, and the system’s time- 
saving feature should allow the 
new equipment to pay for itself 
in less than two years,”’ said 
David Smith, computer center 
director. 

Smith is anxious to develop 
innovative new programs for 
use by academic offices, but 
personnel problems are hamper- 
ing his efforts. 

“Our regular programmer 
Marie Scarpon has been on 
maternity leave for five mon- 
ths, so (1980 SMC graduate) 
Gerry Monette has been doing 
most of the programming,” 
Smith said. The center has been 
advertising for an additional 
programmer since last Novem- 
ber with only limited response. 

With the new terminals 
operated by administrative per- 
sonnel, Monette expects to 
have more time available to 
establish new programs and 
streamline existing ones. 

“Paper reports and manual 
computation of statistical data 
will soon be things of the past 
at St. Michael’s College,” 
Smith predicted. 
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Student life office secretary Jan Lukanan refines her skills on the office’s new computer terminal installed : 4 


last week. According to Housing Director Tom Cullen, the computer will significantly speed up housing 


assignment schedules. (David Walsh Photo) 


ae 
Extra funds to improve Durick 


cont. from page 1 


by the end of the fiscal year in 
June, under the school’s pre- 
sent accounting system. This 
means the $10,000 allotment 
will not apply to materials 
received after July 1, 1981. 
Money for the library’s 
budget increase came from 
revenues generated by increas- 
ed student enrollment and a 


$10,000 gift from IBM. ‘‘Presi-. 


dent Henry was most generous 
in allotting this money,” Pro- 
vost said. ‘“‘We know (improve- 
ment of) the library will con- 
tinue to be an important objec- 
tive for him.” 

A major structural addition 
may be in the library’s future, 
but only after all other alter- 
natives have been exhausted, 
Provost said. In the meantime, 
library officials will work with 
architects in projecting future 
space needs and analyzing how 
existing space can better be 
utilized. 

Possibilities being considered 


| STUDY SKILLS 


WORKSHOP 


Begins during the week of January 26. 
Introductory classes are FREE, 
come and visit one of the following: 


To sign-up or for 

more information 
call (x2445) or visit the 
Student Resource Center 


for the near future include: 


e Enlisting the help of faculty | 


members in ‘‘weeding out’ 
those books that are no longer 
necessary in the library’s collec- 
tion. Popecki estimates this 
process would take 12 to 24 


months to properly implement. 





e Placing volumes that are in- 
frequently used in a ‘dead 
storage’’ space that is still ac- 
cessible, but out of the way. 
Popecki said that perhaps 20 
percent of the library’s collec- 
tion could be disposed of in this 
way. 

e Rearranging study and 
book shelving space in such a 
way as to minimize noise and 
visual distractions. 

e Installing plexi-glass or 
other sound barriers, in order to 
muffle noise from the library’s 


By Appointment 
862-3223 





entrance, 


_ students were 


_ added Popecki. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R.A. CLARK O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O. D. 


Eye Examinations 


Prescription Glasses aps 
Contact Lenses . 


‘OWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 
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circulation and © 
reference desks. 

e Educating students about ‘ 
how they can better use the 
library. ‘““The average student 
hasn’t had much experience us- 
ing the various periodicals and __ 
indexes we have,’’ Popecki said. 
This was a major complaint of 
University of Vermont library 
officials, who claim last 
semester that ae 
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their resource personnel. As | 
result, the university library 
was closed to all but UVM | 
students during finals. “Tt hess 
probably happen again,” 
Popecki predicted. He said that bie 
making a library skills course 
part of the college curriculum, _ 
and asking faculty members to — 
introduce students to the é 
resources they will need for — 
course work, are two alter-— 
natives being considered by the 
college. 

“We know there are phan a 
many ideas we haven’t thought — , 
of,’ Provost said. ‘““But we’ 
always open to ani 
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Maryknoll sisters 
fear more violence 
in El Salvador 


by Susan Roberts 
The repression of the people of 
El Salvador and the flagrant 


human rights violations in that | 


country which are virtually ig- 

nored by the U.S. government 

were among the topics addressed 
at a slide show and discussion con- 
ducted by two Maryknoll Sisters 

Tuesday evening. 

Sisters Helen Carpenter and 
Agnes Cazales, of the Maryknoll 
Mission for Education and 

_ Justice, showed slides depicting 
the plight of the Salvadorans 
under a military junta which con- 
trols the country. 

The slides showed junta made 
‘up of young militants supported 
by the U.S. the existing govern- 
ment, in October 1979. Soon after 

_ aU.S. defense survey team arriv- 

ed uninvited to observe govern- 

_ mental operations. 

On Januray 3, 1980 the 
civilian members of the junta 
resigned citing flagrant human 
rights abuses under the junta. 

_ A month later Archbishop Ar- 
} turo Romero requested the U.S. 

to halt military aid to the na- 
_ tion already on the verge of civil 
_ war. On March 23 Romero ad- 

dressed the human rights pro- 

_ blem speaking specifically to 

_ the military, during a mass in 

San Salvador, the nation’s 

capital. 

The following day he was 
gunned down at the altar by the 

_ sharpshooter while saying 

Mass . His funeral was attended 

by 1 000° Salvadorans who 





fran ic Nea aoe fired 
from the rooftops. 
In the past several years 
seven priests have been killed 
in El Salvador, 27 have been 
forcibly expelled and the entire 
Jesuit order in El Salvador has 
been threatened. Most recently, 
in December 1980, three 
Maryknoll Sisters, one lay mis- 
sionary and two agrarian refor- 
mists were killed. Their bodies 
were located after an 
_ anonymous note from a village 
was slipped under the door of a 


Jesuit monastery, according to 
Sister Carpenter. 

Widespread poverty exists in 
El Salvador, where much of the 
land is used for coffee and sugar 
plantations according to the 
slide presentation. Sixty per- 
cent of the population is il- 
literate and plantation workers 
receive salaries of $80 a year. A 
major agrarian reform was 
planned for El Salvador last 
spring, but plantation owners 
redistributed their land to 
relatives in anticipation of 
government redistribution. 
This effectively eliminated the 
possibility of peasants and 
farmers getting allotment of 
land. 

U.S. multinational corpora- 
tions are in abundance in El 
Salvador, a major reason the 
government supports the 
military operations in El 
Salvador, according to Sister 
Carpenter. The McDonald’s 
hamburger chain sells food at 
the same price in both El 
Salvador and the United 
States, yet Salvadoran workers 
earn only $3 a day, according to 
the slide presentation. 

The United States has spent 
much money in support of the 
military junta in El Salvador, 
and $5.5 billion is to be ap- 


propriated to that country for- 


military hardware in the com- 
ing fiscal year. Former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter recently 
sent a task force to El] Salvador, 
and President Ronald Reagan 
has been quoted as saying he 


would not rule out the use of 
Y- such a force. 


The Salvadoran military force 
is made up of civilian men 
drafted into service. There is no 
way out for them except 
suicide. If they defect, their 
families are executed, according 
to Sister Cazales. 

Sisters Carpenter and 
Cazales expressed outrage at 
the treatment of Salvadorans 
by the junta, as well as fear for 
the prospect of more bloodshed. 
“They are in a state of civil war 
there although the government 
has not declared war,’ said 
Sister Carpenter. 





Sister Helen Carpenter, one of two Maryknoll nuns who presented a 
slide show and discussion on El Salvador, in the SMC chapel told 
students about the tragic political situation in the small Central 
American country. (David Walsh Photo) 


Both Sisters spoke of the 
mass killings of peasants and 
land reformers. As a result 
groups have formed in revolt 
and to protect themselves. 


UVM prof 


by Susan Hoberts 

The multi-purpose Landsat 
satellite system used to survey 
geological land masses, was the 
topic of a lecture and slide 
presentation in Bergeron 
Educational Center, Tuesday 
evening, by Roy A. Whitmore, 
Jr. chairman of the forestry 
department at the University of 
Vermont. 

Thanks toa number of grants 
from NASA, Whitmore has 
been involved in a series of pro- 
jects using the satellite to 
monitor land cover and land 
changes from a new perspec- 
tive. 

The satellite circles the earth 
once every 103 minutes and 
makes repetitive coverage of 
every point on the earth, except 
for a few polar points, once 
every 18 days, according to 
Whitmore. This allows monitor- 
ing of short-term change on the 
earth’s surface, he added. 


Heading South for vacation? 
Visit the Travel Center 


Florida - Feb. 28-March 7 


Fort Lauderdale 
Daytona 


$3.29 
$299 


Bermuda - April 11-18th 
vacation packages from $299 


(plus 15% tax) 


For more information on 





“They have been forced . 
take up arms; there seems to be 
no other way,’ said Sister 
Cazales. 

“We're (the U.S.) backing a 
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government that’s repressive of 
people. While we say there’s a 
middle of the road, there isn’t,” 
said Sister Carpenter. ‘‘Our aid 
to them goes to the military and 
that is the junta, and that is 
repressing the people,” she add- 
ed. 


The Sisters advocate a total 
withdrawal of the U.S. from El 
Salvador to let the people work 
out some type of solution on 
their own. They pointed out 
Nicaragua as an example. 


Why does the U.S. continue 
to support a repressive govern- 
ment in El Salvador? The U.S. 
government leads the American 
public to believe that the 
Revolutionary Democratic 
Groups springing up in revolt 
are guerillas and terrorists ad- 
vocating a communist form of 
government, according to the 
Sisters. 


“We have a tremendous fear 
of Communism to the point 
that we can’t talk of any other 
way of life for people,” said 
Sister Carpenter. 


If the situation in El Salvador 
sounds oddly familiar, it could 
well be. Sister Carpenter said a 
recently released film depicting 
the conflict is entitled ‘El 
Salvador: Another Vietnam?” 


utilizes satellite 


Whitmore has been involved 
in several major projects using 
the Landsat satellite. One of 
them included a 1978 study of 
the defoliation of Vermont 
vegetation caused by the 
Forest 10 caterpillar. 

Since last summer Landsat 
has been used to produce ‘‘com- 
plete land cover classification” 
of the entire forest ground for 
the state of Vermont, said 
Whitmore. - 

Another project, with the soil 
conservation service, involves 
monitoring the water quality of 
lakes and ponds in the state, as 
well as Vermont’s 19 major 
watersheds, he said. 
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It costs NASA ‘hundred of 
millions of dollars” to design, 
build, launch and operate Land- 
sat, but “as far as our own 
operation is concerned we 
spend ‘$15,000 to $20,000 in 
just hardware systems alone,”’ 
said Whitmore. 

The Landsat satellite is the 
third in a series launched by 
NASA. The first, launched in 
July 1972, was known as the 
Earth Resources Technology 
Satellite (ERTS). It carried a 
multi-spectral scanner, ‘which 
was subsequently augmented 
by a second satellite’ in 
January, 1975 according to 
Whitmore. 


RACQUETBALL/HANDBALL 
FACILITY 
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rates see Bean O’Brien in 
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Bad business 


Business majors may or may not be surprised to hear it, but the 
team of educators that examined St. Michael's last spring found a 
few major flaws in their department. 

Those students have probably realized what the reaccreditation 
team reported to the New England Association of Schools and Col- 
leges — that the SMC business program is too career-oriented for a 
liberal arts college, its instructors are underqualified, it courses 
have too much of an administrative bias. 

Where are the courses in business ethics, how are other studies 
integrated, why can centrators get away with a technical-school 
education? 

The team also pointed up the fact that an outstandingly com- 
prehensive economics program here is stradled ~ stifled — by that 
same concentration. Its doctorate-degree instructors teach 
business majors who decide their fates on the word of master- 
degree businessmen. 

Major changes in the development and nurturing of business 
majors will have to be made by this college. The education of that 
30 percent of the school’s population could well render the tag 
“liberal arts’’ meaningless at St. Michael's. 


— GC 








Day 4 
The Reagan Crisis 


On Tuesday, Jan. 20 at 12 noon Ronald Reagan was sworn in as 
President of the United States amid rampant speculation that the 
hostages were about to be released. About 38 minutes later, 52 
former American ‘‘prisoners of war’ (as Reagan would refer to 
them later in the day) left Iranian air space on a precisely timed 
flight to freedom. 

PARS, the Iranian news agency, gloated publicly on Monday 
that Jimmy Carter would not be able to welcome the hostages as 
President because their release would be delayed deliberately until 
after he left office. 

They cruelly kept their word. Carter did not receive official news 
of the hostages’ release until after he boarded his flight home to 
Plains on Tuesday afternoon. F 

Today in Washington, D.C. the oldest U.S. President in history 
faces a domestic agenda that calls for reducing taxes, curbing 
Federal spending, rolling back regulations on corporate activity, 
holding the line on hiring, dismantling at least one Cabinet depart- 
ment, and moving back to the states some functions of the sprawl- 
ing Federal government. } 

With a hairline Republican majority in the Senate and a seven- 
to-four GOP minority in the House of Representatives, it appears 
improbably that the new President will be able to forge an effective 
coalition with Congress to carry out his conservative proposals. 

The above factors in perspective, his potential effectiveness in 
the oval office remains in considerable doubt. 

Ironically, at the close of the hostage dilemma it may well be 
time to begin tracking the days of yet another national ordeal: “the 
Reagan crisis: Day 4.” 


— RW 
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Along those lines... a 


To the Editor: 

Reading Sue Roberts’ 
editorial (unless another staff 
member writes under the in- 
itials SR) in the Jan. 16 issue of 
The Defender reminded me of a 


_ haunting experience that I en- 


dured previously, although not 
haunting enough for ‘‘Ripley’s 
Believe It or Not,’’ perhaps 
some readers will appreciate my 
experience. 

Prior to the official opening of 
classes, some of my fellow 
scholars and I engaged in a 
knock-down, drag-out game of 
“‘go fish’’ to pass the time, when 
out of nowhere a_ next-door 
neighbor wizzed by my room. 
He said that he was on his way 
to the Ross Sports Center to 
register, and that we’d better 
follow him. 

We, the ‘“‘card sharks,’ or 
should I say ‘‘fish sharks,” 
laughed off this action as the 
result of an exhausting vaca- 
tion. Not long after that, the 
frenzied neighbor tornadoed by 
my door again, creating a big- 
ger fracas than before. With 
even greater hints of doom in 
his voice, he told us that it was 
our last chance to register ‘‘or 
else’’ we wouldn’t go to class. 
Since this last threat did not ap- 
peal to us, we continued to play 
our game, attributing the 
maniac’s mental instability no 
longer to an exhausting vaca- 
tion, but rather to incestuous 


breeding. 
Just before he collapsed face- 
first, though, he mentioned 


something about ‘‘the longest 
lines” that he’d ever seen in his 
life at Ross. Instantaneously, 
we threw up our hands, grabbed 
our straws, and bolted for the 
sports center. 

When we arrived at Ross, we 
found a crowd too large to 
define (at least in this paper). 
We also discovered that the 
lines were really for registra- 
tion. We were livid! Looking in 
our hands, we angrily declared, 
“That's the last straw!’’ As 
much as we didn’t want to, we 
decided to wait in line, being 


Viewpoints ; 


AND AFTER BEING INACTIVE FoR S© LONG, A SPEEDY 
RETURN TO WORK WAS SuesésTED, 
You witt All KEPoRT 


‘Decompression’ am 


that we had nothing planned for 
that afternoon, evening, or the 


- following morning. 


My gloom soon turned into 
optimism when I only had to 


wait 15 minutes in the first line, . 


thinking it would be a cinch 
from here on in. Then I 
discovered that I was in a line 


for the water fountain. I then -— 


moved to the next line, and 
after this 30 minute ‘‘express”’ 
moved me to the front, I found 
I was in the wrong line. 

Deciding that I was getting 
nowhere fast, I went to the in- 
formation line. There I was 
issued a road map, compass, 
and sea rations, along with 
directions to the other lines in 
which I had to wait. The rest of 
the afternoon consisted of go- 
ing from line to line. 

I waited on the lines for ‘‘blue 
cards,’’ athletic questionnaires, 
and other petitions. I felt that I 
was deprived when I finally 
received my meal-ticket 
because I’d already missed at 
least two meals just waiting for 
the damn thing. Besides, while 
between lines I had stumbled 
into a telephone booth and 
ordered out a Mac’s pizza. 

Things got worse. My mind 
was sapped, and my nerves 
were wearing thin. I waited ina 
line at the front of which a 
reception desk moved more 
than the suckers in line. Se we 
played ‘‘follow the line’ to 
three different localities. 

This was more than I could 
handle. I developed insomnia 
from my restlessness and for- 
tunately stumbled into the line 
of a ‘‘make-shift’” barber and 
slept if off in his chair during a 
shave and a trim. Awakening to 
nature’s call (and an overdone 
crew cut), I found the line to the 
gent’s room. 

Somehow I found the line to 
the exit and, asleep again, 
followed a line of co-eds to their 
dorm. I was pleasantly awaken- 
ed in a shower stall after follow- 
ing one student from Ryan 
Hall. At last, thought I, here is 
a line worth waiting in! 
However, the naked girl had 
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Letters a 
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other thoughts that she ex- 
pressed at the top of her lungs. — 
Alas, I had overstayed my 
welcome. OR SG a 
Dissapointed and _ broken- — 
hearted, I left the dorm and — 


headed for Saga, where I 
thought I’d gain sc i 
quiet and re 


There were lines 
Alliot. 

I then went upstairs to drown 
my sorrows at the Rat. I saw 
the door, and much to my 
disbelief and exultation, there 
was no line. I pulled on the door — 
and it dawned on me that the 
bar was closed. ae 

I finally returned home to 
where there are never an 
waiting lines — my bedroom. I~ 
finally cooled my nerves, wash- — 
ed the lines from my face, and 
retired to bed with my bo 
Waiting for Godot. At 
reading for awhile, I looked 
to the heavens and thou, 
upon the maxim, “Heaven is for 
those who wait.”’ 

Whoever thought tha’ 
must have never waited in 
for registration — that 
sheer hell. > 
E. Kyle M 


a} 
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‘upon lines in 


Announcemer 


The St. Michael’s 
Rathskeller will be spons 
the first annual Space Inv 
Tournament Monday tk 
Thursday, Jan. 26- 
10 p.m. pl 
on Friday, Jan. 30 at 8:30 ¢ 
Information sheets 
available in the Rat. Firs 

cond and third prizes : 
awarded. 


p The SMC athletic dep rtme 
Ss announ that | ar 

the Ross Sports Center will be — 
open this semester Monday 
t h Friday from 9 a.m. to 


.m.; except for Th et 
om 6 p.m. to 10 p.m.; and on _ 
weekends fromlto9p.m 


News commentary 


by John Engels Jr. 

Newsweek characterized 
Ronald Reagan’s and Alex- 
ander Haig’s plans for the 
military as ‘A Policy. of 
Resurgence.”” The American 
defense budget has exceeded 
$200 billion for the first time in 
history and Americans are talk- 
ing about and preparing for war 
in a way that would have been 
impossible only a few years ago. 

In fact, one of Carter’s 1976 
campaign promises was to cut 
defense spending an average 
$5-7 billion a year. Instead 
Carter increased defense spen- 
ding by more than 50 percent. 

Mentally, too, Americans are 
preparing for war. Mac Parker, 
a-member of the Burlington 
Area Draft Counselors (BADC), 
in a letter to the Vanguard 
Press, sees a ‘‘resurgent 
militaristic sentiment in our 
country today, a militarism 
which to us goes far beyond the 
needs of ‘defense’ and becomes 
instead a force of aggression to 
guard U.S. economic and 
political interests around the 
world.’ Seeming to have forgot- 
ten the American ventures in 
Asia, Americans have cheerful- 
ly returned to the shaky 


Reagan, Halg may promote national war ! mentality 


truisms that marked the Cold 
Wer. 

Convinced of its ‘moral 
superiority’”’ and its increased 
sense of fear of the ‘‘malevolent 
forces” surrounding it, America 
has chosen to rearm, to flex its 
military muscle and to meet 
any Soviet challenge, instead of 


reassessing its global obliga- 
tions in light of its seemingly 
inept control of world affairs, 
i.e. Iran, Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan, etc. 

In light of these attitudes, 


the reinstitution of registration: 


for a possible military draft 
received little opposition either 


‘Story Theatre’ to compete 
in college theatre festival 


. by Joan Dickinson 


“story Theatre,”’ last 


yard ‘semester's major theatre pro- 
ion, has been chosen as one © 


DS 72 plays nationwide to com- 

pete in The American College 
Theatre Festival XIII at the 
regional level. The play is St. 
Michael’s College drama de- 
partment’s first entrant in the 
festival. 

The American College 
Theatre Festival is “primarily a 
performance showcase for col- 
lege and university students,” 
according to its brochure. Last 
year St. Michael’s and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont co-hosted 
the New England regional 
festival, at which this year’s 
host, Brandeis University, was 
chosen for the national festival, 
at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C. 

There are 12 regional festi- 
vals, and up to 10 productions 
will be invited to Washington 
for a three-week, non- 
competitive festival, with all ex- 
penses paid. 


Last fall the play was judged 
by Robert MacDonald, a mem- 
ber of the drama department at 
the University of Connecticut, 
and Nancy Enggass, a member 
of the Department of Theatre 
Arts at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Enggass is the Region 1 
chairman for 
festival. 

Some of the criteria evaluated 
in this first round of competi- 
tion was choice of play, ‘‘direc- 
torial concepts,’’ costumes, 
lighting, setting, and, as a 
whole, ‘‘the elements of produc- 
tion as perceived,’’ said Donald 
Rathgeb, director and chairman 
ot the St. Michael’s fine arts 

tment. 

oe Story Theatre” is a collec- 
tion of 10 tales that are based 
on Grimm and Aesop, plus 
other stories of the past. “The 
Little Peasant,” ‘“‘The Fisher- 


this year’s 


man and His Wife’ and ‘‘The 
Golden Goose”’ are a few of the 
major pieces. 

Currently, the cast and crew 
of ‘Story Theatre” are rehears- 
ing and building refinements in- 
to the set. “‘Some new elements 
have been incorporated into the 
action to give a sense of spon- 
taneity,” said Rathgeb. 

Structural changes will in- 
clude exits, entrances and the 
placement of the orchestra and 
portions of the set. 

On Jan. 28 the 17 member 
cast, five technicians, five musi- 
cians, and the directors will 
travel to Brandeis, and perform 
the next evening. The day of 
performance will involve un- 
loading the truck, setting and 
focusing lights, checking 
costumes, and familiarizing the 
actors with the stage. A crit- 
ique follows the performance, 
but the final decision of 10 na- 
tional winners will be announc- 


ed in February. 

Finally, the set will be struck 
after the critique for the next 
day’s plays. Rathgeb estimated 
that the entire day’s activities 
could take 17 hours or more. 

Another part of the festival 
will include the Irene Ryan Act- 
ing Scholarship auditions. 
Michael Lucey, a junior and 
member of the cast, is one of 40 
contestants who will give six- 
minute auditions at the Region 
1 festival’s opening. 

A costume entry by Therese 
Bruck will also ‘be judged as 
another portion of the festival 
activities. 


In preparation for the festival 
there will be two public per- 
formances of ‘“‘Story Theatre” 
at the McCarthy Arts Center on 
January 25 at 2 p.m. and Janu- 
ary 26 at 8 p.m. There is no 
reserved seating, and admis- 
sion is free. 


Calendar 


Saturday, Jan. 24 
8 am Ski bus to 
Smuggler’s Notch leaves 
Alliot. 
9 am-5 pm Senior employ- 


ment workshop, Bergeron, 


x2547. 
2 pm Women’s basketball 
vs. Plattsburgh State, away. 


Sunday, Jan. 25 

9 am-5 pm Senior employ- 
ment workshop, Bergeron, 
x2547. 

2 pm Men’s basketball vs. 
Sacred Heart University, 
home. 

4 pm Women’s basketball 
vs.-Sacred Heart University, 
home. 

7 & 9 pm S.A. Social Com- 
mittee movie, MAC, $1. BD 
with I.D. 


Monday, Jan. 26 

1:30-3:30 pm Sign-up for 
interviews with U.S. Air 
Force, Paul Revere Com- 
pany and Lord & Taylor 
representatives. 

4:30 pm Women’s basket- 
ball vs. Clinton C.C., away. 

6:30 pm Informal meeting 
for all interested in SMC 
Fire and Rescue, Jemery 
Hall, Room 25. 

7-pm Second part of 
Human Sexuality series, 
Bergeron. 

3-4 pm Resume writing 
workshop, no appt. needed, 
SRC. 


Tuesday, Jan. 27 
9-11 am Sign-up for inter- 
views with employment 
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from Congress or from the 
public. Even the Supreme 
Court must have sensed an 
urgency to the situation, put- 
ting off deciding the bill’s con- 
stitutionality in order that the 
process not be delayed. 

At best, it seems, registration 
will save some time in the event 


(Rob Swanson photo) 


of a war situation; at worst, it 
may be just a cheap 
psychological ploy designed to 
placate worried Americans and 
to warn the Soviets that 
America means business. 

The new president, it seems, 
will perpetuate America’s 
determination to control, or at 
least be preeminent in world af- 
fairs. Clint Collins, in a New 
York Times editorial, notes that 
he already has more of a swag- 
ger in his step.” 

Reagan promises to negotiate 
arms reduction ‘‘from a basis of 
military superiority,’ and he 
promises not to “turn away 
from some country because 
here and there they do not 
agree with our concept of 
human rights’’ So, men who 
have been asked to register, and 
women who may well be asked 
to register, should be question- 
ing the role they want their 
government to play in various 
foreign affairs. 

Perhaps remilitarization will 
lead to a more peaceful state of 
affairs and perhaps it won't. 
Draft registration is only one 
facet of the process, but it 
would be folly to ignore it as in- 
significant. 


Culture 


edie 





Kyle Minor surveys the scene and Peter Harrigan looks aghast 
during a performance of the highly succesful production of Story 
Theater. This play was selected in December to compete with plays 
from six other colleges in the American College Theater Festival at 
Brandeis on Thursday, Jan. 29. (John Pulieo Photo) 
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reps. 
2:30-3:30 pm Resume 
writing workshop, no appt. 
needed, SRC. 
4 pm Men’s swimming vs. 
UVM/Norwich, away. 


Wednesday, Jan. 28 

4 pm Men’s and women’s 
swimming vs. Keene State, 
home. 

6 pm Law club meeting, 
Bergeron. 

7 pm IHS Charismatic 


Prayer Group meeting, 
Bergeron. 

7:30 pm Women’s basket- 
ball vs. UVM, home. 

7:35 pm Men’s basketball 
vs. University of Maine, 
away. 


Thursday, Jan. 29 
7 pm Debate sponsored by 
the law club, Bergeron. 
8 pm Club hockey vs. 
Skidmore College, away. 
(Compiled by Amy McGough) 


The S.A. proudly 


THE MOST HILARIOUS 
WILDEST MOVIE 
IS HERE! 














“Insanely 
funny, 

outrageous 
and 
irreverent.” £e 


—PLAYBOY : 
MAGAZINE  -ie 


Films Incorporated 





“TIS A JOY! 


An enchanting excursion into the joy of living. 
Wonderfully perceptive satiric jabs at 
motherhood, the military, psychiatry and 
computer dating. Bud Cort is the very 
embodiment of lost boyhood; Ruth Gordon 
is beautifully restrained and deeply touching 
—hers is a performance to cherish. 


Vivian Pickles is simple perfection!” 
—Judith Crist, New York Magazine 





They met at the funeral of a perfect stranger. 
From then on, things got perfectly stranger and stranger. 


Paramount Pictures Presents 


HAROLD and MAUDE 


storrin: 


BUD CORT 


Co-starring Vivian Pickles, Cyril Cusack, Charles Tyner, Ellen Geer 
Produced by Colin Higgins and Charles B.Mulvehill 

Executive Producer Mildred Lewis, Written by Colin Higgins 
Directed by Hal Ashby 
With Songs by Cat Stevens 
(GP cumanct ae m3 im contain mate es} A Paramount Picture “ 


Color by Technicolor 











a BEST PICTURE OF THE YEAR! 


WINNER OF 3 ACADEMY AWARDS 


The Godfather 


bis hiccds” thaat ho {3 












presents the 1981 FILM FEST 


_ IT’S 1963. MEET THE WANDERERS.. 
They were the hottest guys in town. 


A temptingly tasteful cx 
for adults who can co 








an ors rely | PICTURES Release 


Thru WARNER BROS © A Warner Communications Company 








BLAKE EDWARDS’ 
Wok 
DUDLEY MOORE / JULIE ANDREW 
w~BLAKE EDWARDS’ "10”/ ROBE 
wees? BLAKE EDWARDS / °*°°%°8 BL) 
ano TONY ADAMS /. 88828) HENRY 
a Paes BY a 


Ri RESTRICTED=> a5] sar 


Under 17 requires accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian | ©) 1979 Orion Pictures Company 











Caddyshack 


A Jon Peters Production 
“CADDYSHACK” 


CHEVY CHASE-RODNEY DANGERFIELD 
TED KNIGHT - MICHAEL O’KEEFE 


and BILL MURRAY .. car 
Onginal Songs by KENNY LOGGINS» Music Composed by JOHNNY MANDEL 
Written by BRIAN DOYLE-MURRAY & HAROLD RAMIS & DOUGLAS KENNEY 
Executive Producer JON PETERS= Produced by DOUGLAS KENNEY 
Directed by HAROLD RAMIS — recurucorone 
[cre Or CERAR RETNA) mM CA CnM NO RID 
[_nesveicreo <> _] 


an ORION PICTURES Remese 
WARNER BROS © A Werner Communscetiams Company 
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Featuring this Seme 





Brubacker......... | 
Caddyshack......... die 
Godfather.......... oe 


. Alien... .. ee 2, 
Halloween........... sh, 
Fame. ...... 2. _ | 


Wanderers and Groovetuk 
Harold & Maude........ 
Justice for All. ..... a | 
Life of Brian........... 
Midnight Express and Cat 
Ten. 6.28 ea — 
Kids are Alright........ 


ALL MOVIES SHOW 
$1.50 except for : 
Double features 


In space no one can hear you scream. 


£1979 20TH CENTURY-FOX 


ono AL TEN 
TOM SKERRITT SIGOURNEY WEAVER VERONICA CARTWRIGHT 
HARRY DEAN STANTON TON JOHN HURT IAN HOUM ns YAPHET KOTTO Sau 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER RONALD SHUSETT PROOUCED GORDON CABROLL. DAVID GILER ang WALTER HILL 
prey Maly RIOLEY SCOTT BANNON ang RONAL 
SCREENPLAY AN © GANNON Tomer Gan awe PANAWISION® EASTMAN KODAK COLOR® 
pen to DELUXE” oren mere srmmriecs snunams om sre courene FOF CONDE AOE hae iat wae 
masrecres <> — -, TS 
R be yh opel 


Once in awhile 
someone fights back. 


ag ail! 


Starring in 


ara? gonmiest movies of the year 
inspired lunacy... Irresistibje » 
rence 


. oe a 
8 Oe 


ROGER DALTREY - JOHN ENTWISTLE : KEITH MOON - PETER TOWNSHEND with RINGO STARR 
Executive Producer SYDNEY ROBE - Produced by TONY KUUNGER and BILi CURBISHLEY 
Associate Producers JEFF STEIN and ED ROTHKOWITZ ° Written and Otrected by JEFF STEIN . Edited by ED ROTHKOWITZ 


[IPG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <>] * "set Srccesaorto mr avamasu aon MEX MECDNGS) CXS==—) 


SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHMLDREN| oe 





TRY VS WEL nh EGE MI EE dO STE 
<E EDWARDS bcd TRY IE int gh TTL 


NCINI . ‘ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK A/AILABLE ON WARNER RECORDS & TAPES ITY WARNER GROG © A were Commncucatone Company 
READ THE PAPERBACK FROM FRED JORDAN BOOKS/GROSSET & DUNLAP, ©1572 PYTHOm (MONTY) PICTURES UD ALL RIGHTS RERERWED 


Beas i @ @ 5 20TH CENTURY-FOK PRESENTS A TED MANN-RON SILVERMAN PRODUCTION A STUART ROSENBERG FILM 
ROBERT REDFORD “BRUBAKER” YAPHETKOTTO JANE ALEXANDER 
El MURRAY HAMILTON pDaviD KEITH _ TIM McINTIRE as ttucy 
Executive Producer TED MANN Produced by RON SILVERMAN Directed by STUART ROSENBERG 
Screenplay by W. D. RICHTER Story by W. D. RICHTER and ARTHUR ROSS Music by LALO SCHIFRIN 
& be] Ee [RESTRICTED EE] ult inrentat COLOR BY DeLUXE* (Be). 
1980 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOXK Ei) 


C 
i IS, QUITE SIMPLY, |] aE 


Y THE BEST AMERICAN FILM 
% PVE SEEN THIS YEAR!”-yscz” 


















| Be Valk into the incredible true 
----. 1/18  Pooeticialecteel|ams\ioct 


=... 1/22 And bring all the courage 


me... ait 
) OU Cal. 
. 2 . . ~~ 2/8 y 


me... 2/15 Say ; eg ee 
me... 2/122 = — ANG 

e..... 3/8 

me. . 0/15 
ae... 3/22 
...... 3/29 
h22... 4/5 
me... 4/12 
o..... 4/26 


W AT MAC 
pecials 
$2.00 


Night 
Ia [= 


Came 
Home! 


Halloween’ is a sleeper that’s here to stay. It can stand 
proud alongside ‘Night of the Living Dead’ and Hitchcock's 
‘Psycho’. ‘Halloween’ is a movie of almost unrelieved chills ... 
the trickiest thriller of the year.” —Tom Allen. N.Y. Village Voice 


(> RR RESTRICTED 
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For battered women 


Life is a daily ‘exercise in terror’ 


The following piece should be 
of interest to all members of the 
St. Michael’s College communi- 
ty because of the widespread oc- 
currence of wife-beating. Socio- 
logy and psychology majors 
will find it especially enlighten- 
ing, but anyone with a family — 
or about to begin one — should 
take note that such abuse 
“knows no racial, social, ethnic 
or economic bounds.”’ The 
reporter is a senior journalism 
major who lives in Georgia, Vt. 


by Barbra Bourdeau 

The plight of battered women 
is gaining recognition as a 
social issue and a media cause. 

The women’s movement, talk 
shows and documentaries are 
chiefly responsible for bringing 
to light the skeleton of 
domestic violence. 

Posters on the walls of 
women’s shelters, mental 
health clinics and social service 
agencies across Vermont cry 
out for public attention. The 
posters read: 

*No woman should live: in 
fear. 

Sexism kills — stop spouse 
abuse. 

¢ Wife-beating is power abuse. 

eThere’s no place like home — 
for a beating. 

The specter of domestic vio- 
lence cannot be ignored when it 
hits close to home. 

Domestic abuse in Vermont 
is a common occurrence. The 
Newport office of the Depart- 
ment. of Social and Rehabilita- 
tive Services reports that 90 
percent of women applying for 
assistance are abused at some 
point during their marriages. 
The Burlington Police Depart- 
ment receives complaints of 
domestic violence daily. The in- 
cidence of repeated service calls 
by state and local police is 
about 80 percent. 

Emergence of domestic abuse 
as a social problem has enabled 
some women to openly discuss 
their experiences. 

Mary Chase, a 23-year-old 
Burlington waitress, described 
her ordeal with a battering hus- 
band as a ‘‘day-to-day exercise 
in terror.’’ Personal terrorism 
accounts for the reluctance of 
many women to report the 
crime. 

Suzanne Wade, a 28-year-old 
Enosburg Falls woman, said 
she denied the seriousness of 
her injuries ‘‘because the police 
seemed hostile toward her’’ in 
response to repeated service 
calls. She later left her husband 
following a brutal beating that 
resulted in a miscarriage. 

Exposure of the physical, sex- 
ual and emotional traumas of 
battered women can only serve 
to bring the issue to light for 
the public and for community 
service agencies. 

Prior to the 1970s, little in- 
terest was shown in domestic 
violence. Society as a whole was 
reluctant to admit the harsh 
reality of domestic abuse. In 
response to the new wave of in- 
terest, shelters and advocacy 
groups emerged — and just as 
quickly submerged. 

The Women’s Crisis Center in 
Brattleboro was, until last 
month, the state’s only fune- 


tioning shelter for victims of” 


domestic violence. It was also 
the only rural project on domes- 
tic abuse funded by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration. 

A three-year grant from the 
LEAA, enabled the center to 


provide shelter for victims and 


their children, a hotline and 
legal and referral services. 

But LEAA funds have dried 
up and the shelter has closed. 
The program is expected to re- 
main inactive until other fund- 
ing becomes available. 

Two Castleton State College 
students started the Addison 
County Battered Women’s Pro- 
ject in Vergennes in November 
1980 as part of a field- 
experience program for social 
work majors. Mary-Jane 
Chester and Kathleen O’Grady 


°o e 





received a $4,500 grant tor a 
hotline. and referral services. 
The women work in conjunction 
with the Addison County Com- 


munity Action Program to 
place battered women in motels 
and safe homes. 

However, the program is tem- 
porary. ‘‘We’ve applied to the 
state for a grant to continue the 
project,” 
our application is accepted, 
other students from Castleton 
State College will continue the 
program when we leave.’ Ms. 
Chester also said that further 
funding is the key to maintain- 
ing the project. 

Lack of money forced the 
closing of the Women’s House 
of Transition in Burlington 
earlier this year. The shelter 
was founded by women’s rights 
advocates in 1975 to provide 
housing, peer support and infor- 
mation for battered women. 


Director Debbie Ennis said 
the organization is presently 
operating under a six-month 
grant from the United Way. 
The project is designed to 
recruit volunteers and to set up 
a safe-home network. ‘‘Most of 
our calls are from working 
women with children. They 
need a safe place to stay,” Ms. 
Ennis said. ‘“The community is 
reluctant to deal with the prob- 
lem of battered women. We 
hope the credibility of the core 
group will attract attention.” 

Ennis said that establishing 
safe homes in the community is 
the key to local acceptance of 
the problem. 

Why women stay with hus- 


Ms. Chester said. “‘If - 


bands who beat them is fre- 
quently asked of social workers 
and the police. The answer, ac- 
cording to them, is simple: 
financial security and societal 
pressures. 

Many women depend on their 
husbands’ salaries to maintain 
comfortable living standards. 
Without financial support, 
these women would be desti- 
tute. Some middle-class women 
are ineligible for welfare. Accor- 
ding to Anna Neville, a social 
worker, these women are most 
likely to remain in an _ in- 


+ pe 


tolerable situation. Neville, 
district director of Franklin- 
Grand Isle County Social and 
Rehabilitative Services said 
unavailability of suitable 
employment and day-care 


. creates other problems for the 


battered woman. 

She said that women are pres- 
sured by stereotypes of what 
women should be. A woman’s 





~ secuting the offender. 


decisions. ‘‘She has to get the 
courage to make the first 
move,” Danforth said. ‘The 
woman has to decide whether 
it’s more important to prove a 
point in court or get out and 
maintain her sanity. We can’t 
decide for her.” 

Danforth said that battered 
women frequently change their 


minds when they are forced to 


make a decision regarding pro- 
secution or divorce. “‘In these 
cases, women who are members 
of the middle class are better 
survivors,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps 
the inability to decide is due to 
pressures from the batterer and 
barriers inherent in the court 
system.” 

Frustration is a common pit- 
fall for those who deal with vic- 
tims of domestic abuse. Social 
workers and police alike are 
aware of the shortcomings 
within the system. At times, 
they feel their hands are vir- 
tually tied. ‘‘A police officer 
can’t play ‘white knight’ and 
save the day,” Danforth said. 


According to Rita Edwards, 


assistant administrator of the 
Governor’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, the criminal 
justice system fails to under- 
stand the extent of the damage 
that domestic abuse does to the 
victim. ‘‘The long-term effects 
of domestic violence are evi- 
dent. Battered women take two 
or three years to recover from 
the emotional trauma,’ she 
said. Edwards added that the 
criminal justice system pro- 
longs the emotional abuse by 
talking the woman out of pro- 
“They 
don’t like women tying up. the 
system,’’ Edwards said. 

Survivors of battering syn- 
drome who have moved on toa 
better life form peer-support 
groups. Katie Did is a self-help 
organization in Brattleboro 
started by formerly battered 
women. 

Martha Miller, director of the 
group, said that peer support is 
essential in helping battered 
women make the transition toa 
new lifestyle. ‘‘It isn’t easy to 
break the tie that binds,’ she 
said. ‘‘Even the affluent woman 
stays with her man partly 


“Exposure of the physical, 
sexual and emotional traumas of 


battered women can only serve to 


bring the issue to light for the 
public and for community service 
agencies... women are pressured 
by stereotypes of what women 


should be.”’ 





responsibility -is to cement 
home and hearth at all costs; 
hence, domestic abuse is viewed 
as the woman’s inability to cope 
with her duties rather than the 
man’s failure to handle life’s 
problems. 

“Economics and social atti- 
tudes perpetuate the destruc- 
tive cycle of family violence,” 
Neville said. 

Gloria Danforth, a detective 
trooper with the Vermont State 
Police in Washington County, 
said she thinks that battered 
women rely on men because 
they dislike having to make 


because she has to maintain her 
respectability and partly 
because she has lost her self- 
confidence.’’ Miller said that 
the bonds of common ex- 
perience among battered 
women reinforce a woman’s 
self-esteem and motivate her to 
make necessary changes i in her 
life. 

Some men’s groups also join 
the crusade for women’s rights. 


The now defunct Men Against . 


Rape was an organization of 
men who examined abuses 
against women and offered 
volunteer service at local 


shelters and rape-crisis centers. 
The group was founded by Dr. 
John Perry of Burlington and 
disbanded about a year ago. 

Another group of concerned — 
men meets at the Bethany 
Church in Montpelier. Ned Hit- 
chcock of Chelsea recently 
organized the group for discus- 
sions concerning domestic 
violence, rape and other crimes 
against women. 

Eric Nichols, a home 
economist with the University 
of Vermont Extension Service, 
conducts general counseling 
sessions for men at the Church 
Street Center in Burlington. He 
said. his groups occasionally 
deal with the changing roles of 
men and women in today’s 
society. Community re- 
education provides a clear focus 
in viewing the issue of domestic 
abuse. 

It is apparent that domestic 
violence knows no racial, social, 
ethnic or economic bounds. 

The most effective means of 
dealing with domestic abuse is 
through education and legisla- 
tion, according to the 
Governor’s Commission on the 
Status of Women. Dean Brit- 
tingham, coordinator for the 
commission, conducts crisis- 
intervention workshops for 
police, lawyers, doctors, social 
service workers and teachers. 
The two-day training sessions 
are designed to dispel the 
myths surrounding family vio- 
lence and to strengthen the 
ability of service systems to 
help victims of abuse and their 
families. 

Legislative action that pro- 


-vides immediate aid to battered 


victims could possibly deter the 
crime. Uniform enforcement of 
existing laws and stricter penal- 
ties could also curb the growing 
problem of family violence. 

In July 1980, Vermont pass-. 

ed a domestic-violence law that 
provides a battered spouse with 
immediate remedial action. The 
victim can get a restraining 
order against the offender, tem- 
porary possession of his home- 
stead and custody of the chil- 
dren in the event of an emergen- 
cy. Violation of the order is a 
misdemeanor. 
The federal government has 
also recognized the epidemic 
proportions of domestic abuse. 
Before the October 1980 recess, 
the House approved the Domes- 
tic Violence Assistance Act. 
The bill was introduced into the 
House by U.S. Rep. George 
Miller of California and three 
other members of Congress. 

The Senate is expected to ap- 
prove the bill when it recon- 
venes in January 1981. U.S. 
Sen. Alan Cranston of Califor- 
nia is the Senator sponsoring 

the bill, which would pro- 
vide $30 million annually for 


assistance to victims of domes- 


tic abuse. Public service agen- 
cies and non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide aid to vic- 
tims could then apply-for funds. 
State and local governments 
would not be required to partici- 
pate in the federal program. 

The strongest measure socie- 
ty can take is to see domestic 
violence for what it is — a crime 
against women and against the 
family. Little can be done to 
eradicate the problem of family 
violence without community ac- 
tion . 

The old adage that ‘‘it’s 
nobody’s business what goes on 
in the home’”’ is finally crum- 
bling. 
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cont. from page 1 

are already tenured and the 
ratio of full-time male to full- 
time female faculty is so low 
(80:20).’’ Since the number of 
men and women attending the 
college has nearly equalized, 
the team hopes ‘‘that future hir- 
ing practices will rectify this 
latter situation.” 

Recommendations were also 
made to increase the amount of 
funds going to library im- 
provements (see story, page 1), 
and the team suggested 
stepped-up planning in the 
enrollment and assimilation of 
minority students into the 
“homogeneous” population of 
the college. 

The association allowed the 
college the 10-year accredita- 
tion with the stipulation that it 
submit an interim report at the 
end of five years. Besides 

“general requirements,’ the 
school must send the organiza- 
tion by April 15, 1985, a review 
of the structure and role of the 
Board of Trustees and an up- 
date on the management and 
development of the library. 

The college was last ac- 
credited in 1969. 

Dr. Ronald Provost, vice 
president for academic affairs, 
said the report held ‘no sur- 
prises” for him. The problems 
that the team addressed had 
been know to campus officials, 
he said, and the report overall 
was “‘extremely positive.” 

The team also ‘commend 
the college on several points, in- 
cluding ‘‘a strong, well- 
organized team of ad- 
ministrators which provides 


leadership and direction,’’ 


. “that accreditation 


“strong academic offerings,’ 
and ‘‘a sound financial basis.”’ 

The college, according to the 
team report, possesses a 
‘““strong cadre of _  ad- 
ministrators’’ at the presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential levels. 

Provost said that the chair- 
man of the team had told him 
that 10 years is the longest ac- 
credited period allowed, but is 
“no longer typical’ among New 
England Schools. ‘“‘We have 
been led to believe,” he said, 
is more 
typically for five years, and 
could go as low as two.” 

The administrator said the 
implementation of suggestions 
by the team is bound to come. A 
letter from the association 
stated, “it is important that 
(the report) become the basis for 
thoughtful and responsible on- 
going evaluation and planning 
on the part of the institutional 
leadership.” 

The report called the 
Humanities department ‘‘com- 
plete,’’ equipment for the 
natural sciences ‘‘modern and 
sufficiently sophisticated,’’ the 
social and behavioral sciences 
“characterized by breadth and 
depth in their curriculum,” and 
the education department as 
possessing ‘“‘superior leader- 
ship.” 

A review of the business pro- 
gram, however, was not as 
favorable. ‘The rapid growth of 
the department has forced the 
question of balance throughout 
the college,”’ the team announc- 
ed. The program which includes 
30 percent of the college’s 
undergraduates, should be 
evaluated in terms of the 


Main Street Superette 
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Winooski 


Deli, Groceries, Beverages 


Homemade Sandwiches 


Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 
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FARAH’S 


Deli and Restaurant 
Open 9 am-9 pm Mon. thru Sat. 


Hot & Cold Subs 


(eat in or to go) 


15% discount w/ St. Michael's I.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
655-3235 


(a convenient distance from campus) 


The Only 
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qualifications of its instructors 
(most have master’s degrees), 
its requirements and its offer- 
ings (primarily administrative), 
the report stated. 

Other areas the team singled 
out as lacking in “highly train- 
ed” instructors are the college’s 
graduate programs. Those pro- 
grams, however, ‘‘serve the sur- 
rounding community . . .more 
strongly than any other section 
of the college,”’ according to the 
report. 

In its push for an ‘overall 
faculty development plan,’’ the 
team called for a mechanism of 
faculty evaluation ‘‘with a par- 
ticular view to reappor- 
tionments and requests for pro- 
motions and tenure.’’ The team 
also suggested more encourage- 
ment of scholarly and scientific 
research. 

In the area of student ser- 
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Team offers mixed report on college 


vices, the team found programs 
“well-conceived and provided 
by a very capable staff.’’ Hall 
directors and R.A.s, though, are 
spread too thin, the educators 
believe. 

“Given the history of alcohol- 
related student problems at St. 
Michael’s, a greater institu- 
tional commitment to the 
development and profes- 
sionalization of the residence 
hall staff may be. very 
beneficial,’ the report stated. 

As for the halls, ‘‘the condi- 
tion of buildings, with some ex- 
ceptions, suggests strongly 
that both routine general care 
and prioritized efforts to ad- 
dress deferred maintenance are 
required,’ the team reported. 
“Routine care and cleaning 
seemed lacking in some 
buildings.”’ 

The admissions of students, 


the educators stated, is ‘‘order- 
ly and ethical,” but the life o 
the average St. Michael’s sti 
dent struck them differently. 

“There is a discernable ga 
between the idealism of the mis- 
sion and goals statements anc 
the St. Michael’s College stu- 
dent experience,’ according to 
the evaluation team. Its impres- 
sions of student life came from 
interviews while on campus 
with three Edmundites, various 
administrators, faculty 
members, student governmen- 
tal officials, and ‘‘as many other 
students at random as time per- 
mitted.’’ 


Copies of the team’s report 
were distributed by the presi- 
dent to several campus offices, 
and a copy for the general 
public is on reserve in the 
library. 


Curriculum changes remove ‘potholes’ 


cont. from page 1 

Reiss, said he was ‘‘surprised 
by such a large margin” in the 
faculty approval. The proposal 
goes far to improve the 


college’s requirements, he said, . 


but it will not spark a “return 
to the good old days” of stu- 
dent competency in the liberal 
arts. 

“Tt will be partly that,” Reiss 
said of the new curriculum, 
which is similar to a Harvard 
University model studies by 
the faculty. “‘I would hope it 
will be improved in the future,” 
he said. 

Dr. Peter Tumulty agreed 
that “‘this proposal didn’t go far 


enough”’ to create a comprehen- 
sive distribution program, but 
“expected approval all along’’ 
for the measure. 

“The change that has just 
been voted is really minor,”’ the 
assistant professor of 
philosophy said. “It’s just 
removing the potholes from the 
previous system.”’ 

“We certainly need a more in- 
tegrated experience’ between 
the arts, sciences and religious 
studies, Tumulty said, and he is 
“looking eight or ten years 
down the road’’ for another 
substantive change in the col- 
lege’s core curriculum. 

Some dissent was evident 


among faculty members in the 
final vote, but few professors 
would comment negatively on 
the proposal. Fine Arts Depart- 
ment Chairman Donald 
Rathgeb, believed to be 
somewhat opposed to the new 
curriculum, said Tuesday it 
would be ‘“‘counterproductive” 
to criticize the changes now. ‘I 
had my chance to articulate last 
semester at faculty meetings 
and I did so then,’ he said. 

Rathgeb indicated he would 
have little more to say on the 
matter until it is brought before , 
the faculty again for review, 
but ‘‘that won’t be for another 
seven or eight years.” 


WINTER WEEKEND 
Keep It Wilder! ! ! 
Saturday, Feb. 7 


Details to follow 
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LAST CHANCE 
to sign up for 
“College Bowl’’ 
Tournament 


Feb. 5-6 


(winning team goes to regional 


at U. 


Mass 


Amherst) 


DEADLINE: Friday, Jan. 30 


SIGN-UP: Student Activities 
Rm. 124 Alhiot 
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Students assess campus, downtown drinking habits 


by Eileen Moran 

(first of a three-part series) 

With the increasing alcohol- 
related deaths and damage bills 
during the past few years at St. 
Michael’s College, drinking on 
campus has become an impor- 
tant and much discussed issue. 

The last two years have seen 
a number of changes with 
regard to student drinking: the 
formation of the St. Michael’s 
Alcohol Resource Team 
(SMART), the opening of the 
Rathskeller, and an administra- 
tion curtailment of alcohol- 
related events. 

Several students interviewed 
felt that St. Michael's ‘‘has a 
reputation” as a party school, 
but that this reputation is no 
larger than the _ school’s 
academic reputation. One stu- 
dent said that this reputation 
may have stemmed from the 
college's origin as an all-male in- 
stitution. She added that when 
her uncle graduated in 1963, St. 
Michael’s was known as a party 
school even then.”’ 

Many students believe that it 
is not the college’s reputation 
but its ‘“‘permissive at- 
mosphere” that has lead to the 
appearance of excessive drink- 
ing on campus. ‘“‘There is more 
freedom here than at home,” 
another student said. “I think 
the drinking at St. Michael’s is 
typical of any small liberal arts 
college.” 

One sophomore said, “SMC 

’ does not help or hinder drinking 
on campus, but it is really col- 
lege life itself that cultivates 
drinking problems.’* She added 
that for people who do not par- 
ticipate in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, often the only thing 
they do bes'des study is drink. 











Problems occur when a 
student's only extra-curricular 
activities are alcohol-related, 
she said. 

Students generally agreed 
that drinking is used as a social 
vehicle — especially by 
freshmen — but most said peer 
pressure is not what makes 
them drink. One upperclassman 
said that as a freshman, he 
found it easier to meet people 
when he was drinking ‘‘But the 
drinking was by my own 
choice,”’ he said. 

One freshman commented 
that aside from the people she 


sits next to in classes, she met- 


most of her friends at parties. 


Saga Food Service Menu 


January 23 to January 28 


Friday 1/23/80 Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday 1/24/80 Brunch 
Dinner 
Sunday 1/25/80 Brunch 
Dinner 
Monday 1/26/80 Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday 1/27/80 Lunch 
Dinner 
Wed. 1/28/80 Lunch 
Dinner 


Menu subject to change 


Monte Cristo Sandwich 

Old Fashioned ground beef 
pie 

Baked ham 

Baked fish w/tartar sauce 


Hamburger Hero 
Chef's Choice 


Hamburger steak 
Spaghetti 


Sandwiches - cold 
Chef's Choice 


Fried Chicken 
Tacos 


Hot turkey sandwich 
Chili Mac 


Hamburger 
Baked lasagna 


Hot dog on bun, 
potato chips 
Eggplant permesan 


Roast pork w/applesauce 
dressing 
Baked fish filet 


Grilled ham & cheese 
sandwich 
Tuna pot pie 


Turkey cutlet w/supreme 
sauce 
Italian Sausage sub 
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“The drinking atmosphere is 
looser,’’ she said. “‘It makes you 
more comfortable with strange 
people.”’ 

A few people said the ad- 
ministration’s tighter restric- 
tions on keg and dorm parties 
have contributed to a quieter 
campus and less damage, but it 
has failed to combat the drink- 


ing problem. 

A sophomore resident of 
Ryan Hall said, “‘People deter- 
mined to drink will not be deter- 
red by the fact that there are no 
keg parties in the dorms.” 

Another student commented 
that the drinking problem has 
merely been relocated. “‘Since it 
is hard to get a keg and there 


are a lot less dorm parties on 
weekends, more people are apt 
to go downtown,” he said. St. 
Michael’s drinking reputation 
may be getting worse, instead 
of better, because of it, he add- 
ed. “‘More St. Mike’s students 
are going downtown and caus- 
ing trouble, which may be giv- 
ing the school a bad name. In- 
stead of fights and damage on 
campus, it is occurring in bars.” 

Another problem involves 
students who hitch or drive to 
get downtown. “Almost every 
weekend I hear of someone 
from St. Michael’s getting 
charged with DWI,” one stu- 
dent noted. 

Downtown can also get to be 
very expensive. Students say 
that they try to spend only $5 
or $6 when they go out, but it 
always ends up to be more. One 
student said that she went 
through almost her entire 
paycheck — about $30 — in one 
night. ‘I didn’t even know 
where it had gone,” she said. 

Clearly the complications of 
getting downtown, the expense, 
and the fights are not stopping 
people from going downtown, 
nor is it stopping students from 
drinking. ‘‘Sometimes I drink 
so much, I don’t even know my 
name,” one student admitted. 

(Next week’s article will deal 
with two of the administrations 
efforts at combatting the pro- 
blem of student drinking: 
SMART and the Rathskeller.) 


Student protests P-Day changes 


cont. from page 1 

teams will receive prizes and 
will compete with University of 
Vermont, Trinity College and 
Champlain College. 

Steve Candon, senior class 
president, asked for an explana- 
tion of why P-Day was changed 
to Spring Weekend. Candon 
said he saw this as slowly phas- 
ing it out completely. 


9 Park Street 
Essex Junction 


There are pizzas .. . and 
there are pizzas. There are 
. and there are 


grinders . . 
grinders. There are differ- 


ences . . . right? And the 
delicious difference is found | 
at Falletti’s in Essex Junc- 
tion. 

Falletti’s offers more than 
twenty giant grinder selec- 
tions and pizzas come in 

10" 314". 17", and 18" x 
24” party platter sizesina_ ! 
variety of combinations. For 
the light snacker, there’s the 
famous Falletti’s slice — a 
tangy sauce that you won't 
soon forget. Pasta, salads, 
meat platters, side orders, 
and desserts round out a 
tempting bill of fare. 





- 


Dwyer answered that Presi- 
dent Henry wants nothing to do 
with P-Day weekend. By chang- 
ing the concept and the location 
of the weekend we might be 
able to continue with the tradi- 
tion of a spring weekend. She 
felt that the name change was a 
step towards changing the con- 
cept. 

Dwyer said P-Day par- 
ticipants were running in and 
out of the hospital all day, and 
desecrating the graveyard, along 
with causing much other 
damage. 


Pickup 






Return 
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Cross County Skis. 


Now available from the 


Outing Club 


$1.00 rental fee 


MWF — 10:30-11:30 
TTH — 10:00-11: 00 


9:00-5:30 Daily 
Upstairs Alliot 
(next to Gameroom) 
All students who have skis 
out please return them to 


Student Activities office 
as soon as possible. 
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Phyllis Cietik, co-chairwoman. 
of social committee, added that 
“it’s up to us whether we want | 


Spring Weekend again,” and, Z pty 


we don’t have it, it will be our 
own fault. : 

A motion was passed for Stu- G55 4 
dent Life office to look into the _ 


possibility of revising next 


year’s school calendar. Mike 
Kaplin, who made the motion, — 
cited a longer winter vacation 


‘as better for jobs or skiing, plus ~ 


the fact that a warmer spring 
semester must be more 


—economical. 
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The men’s basketball team 
dropped its third and fourth 
road games of the year, losing 


the Knights lost to Norwich for 
the first time in 18 years. 


¥ Strong rebounding by the 


Cadets enabled them to over- 
come a 37-33 half-time margin. 
The game was a close battle, - 
left undecided until the final 
minute of play. 


6-8 p.m. 


Super Bowl Sunday 5-10 p.m. 


A jump shot by Norwich’s 
Joe Gillam gave his team a 
69-68 lead with 19 seconds left. 


might have to pull the game 
out. Bourke tried to call a 
timeout after all of SMC’s allot- 
ted timeouts, had been used up. 
Bourke was assessed a 
technical foul and Gillam sank 
the shot to make the final 
margin 70-68. 


Wine & Cheese 





The Knights, Mike Olivieri 
led pulling down 11 rebounds 


_ and scoring a career-high 27 


tie the game and then lose in 
overtime to Bentley on Jan. 17. 
Dan Nikitas and Jim Peys led 
the second-half charge as the 
Knights slowly cut into 
Bentley’s lead and took a 73-72 
lead, their first of the game. 
Bentley’s Todd Orlando ties the 


Happy Hour 





game, 73-73, with a free throw 
with 30 seconds to go. 
Peys gave the Knights the 


Bentley’s Orlando topped all 


_ scorers with 31 points. 


St. Michael’s Dan Nikitas 
had a fine game, scoring 26 
points while Peys netted 16. St. 
Michael’s goes up against 
Sacred Heart next, this Sunday 
at home. Game time is 2 p.m. 
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SeSDOMS _-Women 
a 
MAD, Molson score triumoh 
h & © 
overwneiming WINS a 
by Mark Kendall sparked Molson to an over- The dynamic backcourt duo 
Tournament entries are due whelming 83-41 win over Zeta. of senior Kathy O’Neil and 
next Friday for intramural two- Zeta later regrouped to trounce freshman Kim Corey once again 
on-two basketball tournament the Runnin’ Rebels, 63-42, combined for over half the total 
and league bowling. Men and behind 16 points apiece from offense as the St. Michael’s 
women are invited to par- Mark Dittimase and Pat Ryan. women’s basketball team 
ticipate in each sport. Sign-ups Mike Hatch led the Rebels of- steamrolled Lyndon State Col- 
may be done with either the _ fense with 14. Fran MacDonnell lege, 94-51, last Thursday. 
house athletic director or Zaf | and Curt Colby teamed up for The women cagers’ fiery of- 
Bludevich at the Ross Sports 47 points to help MAD crush fensive display chalked up 
Center. Molson by a score of 92-49. some impressive statistics. Hit- 
The racquetball ladder Mike Thomas handed out 18 ting for 60 percent from the 
challenge board has been com- _ assists in the MAD win. In ‘B’ floor and converting 20 of 30 
pleted. All participants should _ basketball, the Rough Riders free throws, St. Michael’s - of- 
contact the athletic office inthe scored a pair of wins, defeating fense seemed unextinguishable. 
Ross Sport Center for seedings TIS, 48-47, and the Flatlanders, To prevent St. Michael’s from 
and possible match times. Mat- 52-35. The two Sigma squads breaking 100, Lyndon even 
ches will be played at the Rac- opened up with victories, as allowed the 30 second shot 
quet’s Edge racquetball club on Sigma I dumped MAD, 51-35, clock to expire in order to eat up 
the Susie Wilson Roadin Essex while Sigma II drubbed Omega- time. 
Junction. SFCL, 45-20. In other contests, Coach Sue Duprat com- 
In women’s intramural NU tipped Omega-Red Shadow, mented on her team perfor- 
basketball, Lambda continued 49-47, Senior XI downed GE II, mance as superb. ‘‘Lyndon 
2 its winning ways with a 27-22 53-34 and Running Bare couldn’t keep up with us; every- 
opening victory over KAT. Sue defeated Staff I, 51-42. one and everything went well,” 
Chambers paced the Lambda In men’s polyhockey, OCI she said. The mentor also 
attack with 14 points while edged Puck-Her by a 3-2 pointed out the play of senior 
Kathy Stack led KAT with margin, while MAD picked upa : — forward Dawn Stanger. 
eight. pair of wins, defeating Omega, _ Ex-Omega’s Mark Lund reaches for the sky while driving for the net Stanger, a four-year starter, 
In men’s ‘A’ league basket- 5-2, and winning by forfeit GE _jn intramural basketball action last Wednesday. Ex-Omega lost to had a season-high 17 points and 
ball, Bill Glubiak’s 25 points II. NU house, 68-66. (David Walsh Photo) nine rebounds in the win. She 
os also hit six of her first seven 
Bis ong : shots. ‘“‘Dawn is shadowed 
a 4 through much of our season, 
Road losses continue to haunt Knights but every game she'll doa heck 
“_ ae of a job out there for you,” 


Duprat said. 
O’Neil and Corey notched 29 
and 20 points respectively. 


- to Norwich, 70-68 and Bentley, A mental mistake by the points. early léad in the overtime but Freshman Jill Hackett contri- 
85-81 in overtime. Knight’s Steve Bourke spoiled After a poor first half, the | Bentley took control the rest of © buted another solid effort by 
at Ina game played on Jan.15, any final attempt the Knights Purple Knights battled back to _‘ the way to win the game 85-81. collecting a pair of 14s in both 


points and rebounds. Senior 
Maura Malone also added nine 
more caroms. 

The women will play at 
Plattsburgh State College 
tomorrow and will return home 
Sunday to face Sacred Heart at 
4 p.m. 


50¢ Domestic 
75¢ Imports 


50¢ Rose & Chablis 


75¢ Lambrusco 
$1.25 Cheese & Crackers 


9-1 


25¢ Drafts/ 


$1.00 Pitcher 


(Gametime 6 p.m.) 


Free Munchies 
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Hockey blows lead, 
manages 4-4 tie 


by Gavin Keefe 

A goal by Skidmore College 
with 2:07 remaining in the 
game spoiled St. Michael’s club 
hockey team’s only home game 
of the season, gaining Skidmore 
a 4-4 tie in the Jan. 14 contest. 

St. Michael’s had skated into 
the third period with a 4-2 lead, 
and they appeared to be on 
their way’ to victory. But 
disaster struck, as Skidmore 
scored twice in the final three 
and a half minutes to prevent 
defeat. 

The Knights tried to sit on 
the lead that they built when 
the team scored three straight 
goals in the first two periods to 
take control of the game. The 
aggressiveness of the club kept 
Skidmore away from the net in 
the middle period, despite Skid- 

‘more having six power play op- 
portunities in the period. 

St. Michael’s was assessed 10 
penalities in the game, to Skid- 
more’s three. A steady perfor- 
mance by defensemen Tom Far- 
rell, Paul Harrison, John Noble, 
Greg Manning and goalie Mike 
Kleinhenz held Skidmore to two 
goals in the first two perids of 
the game. 

Tom Farrell put St. Michael’s 
on top, 1-0, in the early going 
when he banged home a shot 
from the left point. Kleinhenz 
made two good saves during 


Skidmore’s first power play op- 
portunity of the game. A goal 
by Skidmore off a 3-on-2 break 
notted the game at 1-1 with 
2:21 left in the first period. 

The second period was mar- 
red by penalities; eight were 
handed out in all. After a Skid- 
more goal was disallowed at the 
15:15 mark of the period, the 
opponents struck for the go- 
ahead goal less than a minute 
later when a slapshot from the 
left point eluded Kleinhenz. 

St. Michael’s came alive after 
the goal but several good 
chances were stopped by the 
Skidmore goaltender. The 
Knight’s Jay Casavant was 
thwarted on a breakaway by 
the opposing keeper. 

The team’s hard work paid 
off, as Bob Manning tied the 
game with a shorthanded goal 
with 10:42 left in the second 
period. Casavant stickhandled 
the puck behind the net and fed 
it to Manning, who flipped it in 
the right corner. 

Five minutes later Larry Kel- 
ly put the Knights ahead witha 
powerplay goal. The Skidmore 
goalie made the initial save ona 
shot, but Kelly picked up the re- 
bound and pushed it into the 
net. 

St. Michael’s increased its 
lead to 4-2 with 4:15 remaining 
in the period. The tally was pro- 
duced during a 2-on-1 break by 





SMC captain Bob Manning jumps to avoid a slapshot on net during a Jan. 14 game against Skidmore. The 
Knights tied Skidmore 4-4. (John Pulieo Photo) 





the Knights. Greg White’s shot 
from 10 feet out appeared to be 
stopped by the goalie but the 
puck fell behind the goalie and 
trickled in the net. 

The Knights came out hitting 
in the third period, putting one 
opposing player out of. the 
game. The team’s rough-style 


almost hurt them, as two °' 


penalities were called against 
them, but Skidmore failed to 
capitalize on its chance. ° 


Of 


As the period wore on the 
Knights seemed to be extreme- 
ly confident with their lead and 
it cost them. The two goalies 
traded good saves as a diving 
stop by Kleinhenz and a 
breakaway save by the Skid- 
more keeper each prevented 
goals. Skidmore finally broke 
through the St. Michael’s 
defense with 3:30 left in the 
game to pull to within one. 

Skidmore’s constant pressure 


8. 


Classic Trax/The Door’s SOFT PARADE 
Album Trax/ARC OF THE DIVER by Steve Winwood 


Free Flight/Steely Dan 
Album Trax/SCARY MONSTERS by David Bowie 
Classic Trax/CRISIS? WHAT CRISIS? by Supertramp 
Album Trax/PARADISE THEATRE by Styx 
Freeflight/Lynrd Skynrd 
Album Trax/ANYTIME ANYPLACE ANYWHERE 
by Rossington Collins Band 
Classic Trax/MINSTREL IN THE GALLERY 


by Jethro Tull 
Album Trax/GHOST RIDERS by The Outlaws 


1/30 


STAY TUNED FOR UPCOMING T-SHIRT 
SPIRIT OF RADIO MINI CONCERTS, 
LANDING OF THE NEWS BLIMP 


enabled them to tie the game in 
the closing minutes, when a 
puck was left loose in front of 
the goal and was knocked in. 


Neither team was able to find . 


the scoring touch in the waning 
moments of the game. 

On Saturday, Jan. 17, the 
Knights lost to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 5-4. Bob Manning 
scored two goals in the game. 
The team’s record stands at 
1-5-1. 


le 


GIVEAWAYS LISTENER’S SEGUES, | 
OLD TIME RADIO, AND THE TRIUMPHANT 





